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DEFENSE SPENDING MAY LEAD TO 
FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN ECONOMY 


By Robert G. Layer 


Not since the immediate post war years of 1946 
and 1947 has there been such a chorus of concern 
regarding the future of the U.S, economy. Even 
before the Suez crisis there were indications that 
some industries were in trouble. With the failure of 
the free world to keep the canal open, however. 
there has arisen a demand from all sides for a re- 
examination of our economic posture abroad and 
our ability to maintain prosperity at home. The 
agonizing and embarrassing proposed reduction of 
NATO forces by the English and the strength- 
sapping French colonial episodes have again 
indicated how dependent are even our staunchest 
allies. 

These two problems of international crises and 
the possibility of a downturn at home are closely 
related and underlie an important truth which few 
persons seem to realize. 

In 1925, Federal Government expenditures were 
approximately 5 per cent of the U.S. national 
income. In 1933 this amount had doubled and, by 
1941, had reached 12 per cent. However, it was 
not until the end of 1942 that the unemployed 
portion of the civilian labor force dropped to « 
figure comparable to 1929 (3.2 per cent). All of 
the efforts of the New Deal failed to reduce unem- 
ployment to less than 14 per cent! During World 
War II and since that time unemployment rose above 
5 per cent only once; it was 514 per cent in 1949, 
the year preceding Korea. 

Now, all of this is not news to most people, but 
what seems to be an impossible realization for most 
of us is the extent to which our economy is on # 
wartime footing and the extent to which defense- 
type spending has accounted for the post war boom. 

Of course, it would be wrong to conclude that 
defense spending has been the sole cause or sustain- 
ing influence of our boom. The progress in housing 
and consumer goods production has been truly 
amazing in and of itself. 

But what is disturbing about the present and 
future is the extent to which we must maintain high 
defense spending to insure high prosperity and what 
seems to this author of even greater importance 
the extent to which defense spending will no longer 
provide the sustaining influence in an economy 
which has been geared to accept it as commonplace. 

In straight-forward terms what is being suggested 
is that our economy has become so dependent upon 
large defense outlays that a major recession may not 
be avoided by the present level of spending which 
is now running well above anything we have ever 
experienced in “peacetime.” This is the age of cold 
war and our economy, now geared to an acceptance 
of the situation, would need to look to something 
else to pull us out of a major depression. If it took 
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World War II spending to rid us of our unemplo 
ment problem, and we have incorporated high col 
war spending into our economy as a normal thin 
today, what force will be strong enough and lar; 
enough to get us out of a major downturn at a tin 
when spending by the Federal Government 
already high? 


Alternatives for Peacetime 


The obvious answers are road and school co 
struction and other blatantly necessary consum 
services. The discouraging thing about these alte 
natives to sustained high or even higher wa 
spending is that they present seemingly insurmour 
able political problems. There are usually fo 
strong arguments made against such projects. Fir 
they may tend to further increase centralization 
economic power in Washington. Second, when t 
government gets into fields usually consider 
“private” there is strong opposition from those ; 
ready in those fields. Third, when the governme 
gets into fields private business won't touch, a 
which can’t show a profit, it is accused of engagi 
in “wasteful spending.” Fourth, all states do 1 
share the burdens and benefits equally, so there: 
a tremendous reluctance to tax one’s self to pay 1 
one’s neighbors’ benefits. None of these argume: 
is without real merit, but more frightening are * 
alternatives. 

History tries to teach us, but we hate to stu 
“hard” lessons. When there is a recognized comn 
enemy at the door, we hasten to arouse oursel! 
and our neighbors, but when our neighbors are 
trouble, we often prefer to shut our eyes and h 
someone else will come to their rescue at no expe 
to ourselves. 

For good or for ill, the world of internatia 
ageression has fundamentally altered the nature 
our economy, and like a balloon which has }! 
been inflated, it cannot be deflated to its old 
without disastrous results. 
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HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


sperous Swiss-German Town 
etains Old World Character 


Che telephone directory at Highland, Hlinois. 
ins with the names Abendroth, Abert, Aebischer, 
isegger, Alberternst .. . and ends with Zimmer- 
, Zobrist, and Zurliene. 
ny page of the directory has many names oi 
ilar extraction, and viewing the town in terms 
national characteristics of German and Swiss 
ple helps explain Highland’s front-rank standing 
ng communities of similar size. 
f course, not everyone in Highland is descended 
this same stock, but the whole atmosphere of 
town—even one hundred years after the peak 
foreign immigration—is still heavily charged 
the influence of central European culture. 
uch of the local industry, including the manu- 
ure of pipe organs, clocks, and machine tools. 
bolizes the town’s origins. Though there are 
e modern, ranch-type dwellings in five new 
divisions, a greater number of homes are pat- 
ed on German and Swiss architectural lines. 
indendale Park is a large monument inscribed 
German to a former Highland resident who 
te the Swiss national anthem, and the town still 
its Helvetia Sharpshooters’ Society. 
ut the passion for cleanliness that distinguishes 
Germans and Swiss is probably the most striking 
ge about Highland. Buildings, streets, sidewalks. 
even industrial plants have a freshly-scrubbed 
that makes them seem almost unreal. The 
or is strongly inclined to believe the local quip 
Highland women “have their houses lifted 
y spring so they can vacuum under them.” 
also jibe their wives for the time they consume 
ing empty Mason jars in the basement. 
trong family and community feelings, coupled 
a genius for making prudent investments, are 
r traits of the Germans and Swiss that are very 
h in evidence. Though there were less than 
residents of Highland at the time of the last 
us, they have been able to outfit their town in 
hed style without going hungry or getting 
ed in debt. 
he city has never had less than $150,000 in 
bank during my seven years as treasurer,” 
Roland Tschannen. “At the end of the last 
] year we had a bank balance of nearly twice 
amount and no bonded indebtedness.” 
et the city payroll amounted to more than 
000 last year and city fathers have been 
ding large sums of money for civic improve- 
ts. The municipally-owned power company has 
00,000 expansion project underway. New street 
have been installed to brighten a thirty-block 
. A street-widening plan is in the works now 
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that all the avenues in town and even some of the 
alleys are paved. Under consideration is a $1,000,000 
civic endeavor to acquire over 1,800 acres of 
land for a lake which engineering consultants say 
would have “unlimited possibilities in the form of 
shoreline development, recreation, wildlife, and 
scenic beauty” in addition to storing tremendous 
quantities of water for industries and domestic use. 

With all the advantages it offers residents, High- 
land has no assessments for sewer use, trash or 
garbage collection and only minimal charges for 
water and power. The city has not even needed 
parking meters to pay its bills. 

Highland can do these things because its adminis- 
trators have been remarkably farsighted. Sixty 
years ago, for example, city officials bought a 
privately-owned electric plant for $8,500, a sum 
which is now only a fraction of the plant’s annual 
revenue, 

The same kind of circumspect thinking in busi- 
ness, industries, and on the farm further contribute 
to Highland’s healthy condition. Local businessmen 
willing to risk a little capital and put it to work 
wisely started firms like the Pet Milk Company and 
the widely-known Highland Dairy in this small 
community. Some companies of this caliber have 
outgrown the town, but nine industrial plants with 
total payrolls of nine hundred persons are still 
located here—and all industries except one are 
home-owned. 

Retail stores employ some 650 persons, but only 
the A & P Grocery is controlled by outside interests. 
On the other hand, a considerable amount of money 
is pouring into Highland from other areas through 
wages brought home by about three hundred work- 
ers who commute to jobs in Alton, Granite City, 
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St. Louis, and elsewhere. Additional money flows in 
from an eight-mile radius of $130-an-acre farmland, 
including some of the best dairy operations in 
Southern or Central Illinois. 

Elvin Foehner, president of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, estimated that 80 per cent of 
the farms in the Highland vicinity are owned tree 
and clear. 

“The farmers, like the German and Swiss people 
here in Highland, are thrifty and savings-minded.” 
Foehner said. “If they don’t have the money for 
something they want or need, theyll work and 
scratch until they get it.” 

The typical day-wage earner has also inherited 
some of these qualities from Highland’s early 
settlers. At the time of the 1950 census, 59 
per cent of Highland familics owned their homes 
and consistent savings deposits by the factory 
worker and the white-collar employee have helped 
raise the assets of the two local banks to well over 
$16 million. 

Highland’s Beginnings 

German and Swiss characteristics so marked in 
the conduct of its people today enabled Highland to 
develop surely and steadily— even though the rai!- 
road which drew land speculators interest here in 
the early days never materialized. 

Dr. Caspar Koepfli, a Swiss physician who had 
dreamed for years of establishing a Swiss colony in 
America, is credited with founding the town. At the 
age of sixty, he led a party of fourteen on a journey 
to St. Louis and began inspecting the environs ior 
a suitable location. When he came upon the site 
now called Looking Glass Prairie north of present 
Highland, Koepfli organized a community plan 
whereby members of his group pooled their r> 
sources and talents. 

At first the settlement was known as New Switzer- 
land. When a town was platted in 1837, the name 
Highland was adopted and used for several years 
until it was discovered there was another communi) 
with the same name further north. Then it became 
Helvetia and remained so until the northern village 
incorporated as Highland Park. 

Early residents wrote glowingly of their new life 
to friends back in Switzerland and, for many years. 
migrations of Swiss and Germans represented the 
only population increase. Their mores and traditions 
took root without competition from other cultures. 

Some of these traditions are found in Highland 
even yet. On rare ceremonial occasions, Swiss bell 
ringers and expert “flag throwers” are imported. 
When there is a death in a family, it is customary 
for neighbors to bring in pies, cakes, and sundry 
foods to sustain the bereaved while banks, res- 
taurants, and other business places prominently 
display printed funeral announcements for the in- 
formation of customers. 

One of the original party of Swiss built a steam 
mill which launched Highland’s colorful industrial 
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Alton Boxboard Subsidiary 


history as early as 1837. Most of the industrie 
since that time have been started by local craftsme 
and artisans whose skills were handed down to then 
by German and Swiss forebears. Among_ thes 
operations were a carriage factory, a huge brewery 
a pipe organ manufacturing plant, the Highlan 
Dairy. and the Helvetia Milk Condensing Compan: 
(now Pet Milk) which teamed a shrewd invente 
with a group of dairy farmers. 

The Wicks Pipe Organ Company, in business ii 
Highland for fifty years, is now one of the leader 
in its field. Wicks turns out about 125 instruments : 
vear, including a recent model which sold fa 
$72,000. In the factory, eleven trades are represente 
among the 150 employees—cabinet makers, machin 
workers, wood finishers, pipe “voicers,” and othe: 
—who hand down their skills from one generatic: 
to the next. 

A Swiss immigrant also started. the Highlan 
Embroidery Works, still operating after seventy-fii 
years. Other manufacturing enterprises are of lat) 
origin but most began the same way: A Highlan 
resident with native ability and fortitude converte 
an idea or a hobby into a solid business that giv 
employment to his fellow townspeople and_traii 
them on the job. 

Carl Basler, for example, was a model tra 
enthusiast who developed a motor that several of If 
friends wanted. He went into business in 1942 a 
quickly branched into other products. The firm 
currently using a fifty by two-hundred-feet pla 
as well as several former residences, making varic 
types of transformers, reactors, coils, and po 
supplies. Basler is in the process of putting his ent) 
operation under one roof in a $240,000 buildil 
program on a ten-acre tract of land. 

The Highland Supply Company, organized 
1937, uses a former shoe factory, a Highland Dat 
Building, and four other structures to make meta! 
yarn, print bread wrappers, and convert alumin 
foil and cellophane for fancy packaging. 

Highland Machine and Tool Products Compa 
does contract machine work and makes. casti 
and stampings in an attractive 18,000. square 
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ck plant erected ten years ago. The Jakel Manu- 
turing Company turns out tools, dies, and metal 
npings in a neat and trim six-year-old building 
Highland’s one-hundred foot wide main street. 
> C. J. Hug Company puts local people to work 
r a rigorous training period in which they learn 
nake clocks ranging from miniature grandfathers 
| old-fashioned pillar and scroll clocks to modern 
epieces in mahogany and blond hardwood. The 
Textile Company creates designs for tablecloths. 
in seat covers, and other fabrics. 

Phe sole industry that is not locally owned is the 
rhland Box Company, a subsidiary of Alton 
<board, which has been manufacturing shipping 
itainers since 1948 in a sizable plant covering 
),000 square feet of space along the Pennsylvania 
ilroad tracks. 

Soon to be added to the list of more than nine 
idred industrial employees will be ninety to one 
adred persons who will work in a factory being 
It by the Marine Garment Company. 

Continuous development at a carefully-measured 
fe stands out in the growth cycles of Highland 
ustrial firms. This is also true of the German and 


ss farms of the region where mechanical milkers. 
Ik tanks. and other modern devices have been 
ypted for more efficient operation. more produc- 
n, and greater profits. While the farmers are 
inomical and conservative. they do not resist 
inee that will keep them abreast of market con- 
a. Quite the contrary. 


“I have to stay on my toes to keep up with them, 


said Madison County Farm Adviser Truman May. 


Service-Minded Citizens 


Even when the streets around the plaza, or public 
square, are crowded, Highland appears to be quiet 
and unruffled; yet. it is obvious townspeople are 
also “on their toes.” At his International Harveste: 
and Buick agency, Mayor L. G. (Gerry) Beaird is 
busy studying plans for the proposed Silver Lake 
project. C hamber of Commerce President Wilbur 
Schatte keeps his wall phone in use promoting civic 
causes between waiting on customers in his hard- 
ware store. Newspaper Editor Russ Hoffman is 
preparing an industrial brochure after his paper has 
gone to press. Workmen are busy finishing the in- 
terior of a $400,000 Catholic grade school. P.T.A. 
groups, veterans and = service organizations are 
meeting in regard to school and community projects. 
Elsewhere, there are other citizens demonstrating 
their feelings of community responsibility derived 
from the German and Swiss settlers of Highland. 

While people of all economic levels take very 
seriously their obligations for service, wealthy resi- 
dents have generously expressed their sentiments 
about the town in a financial way. Descendants of 
Louis Latzer, one of the early presidents of Pet Milk, 
endowed funds for an imposing stone library build- 
ing that bears his name. The $270,000 Weinheimer 
Building, a community center, derived considerably 
more than half its cost from another philanthropist. 


Air View of St. Joseph Hospital 
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Fountain in the Plaza 


Frederick W. Weinheimer. 

Lindendale Park, a thirty-one-acre tract deeded 
by the Koepfli family to the Helvetia Sharpshooters’ 
Society of Highland, is open for public use and an- 
nually hosts the Madison County Fair. A three- 
thousand seat, $150,000, concrete grandstand is 
located in the Park. 

The Ladies Aid Society of the Evangelical Church 
solicited enough funds in the first decade of this 
century to build the Highland Home for aged 
residents who pay only $50 a month for board and 
room in pleasant, comfortable surroundings. Cham- 
ber President Wilbur Schatte, one of twelve directors 
of the Home, said one community-minded individual 
recently put up $10,000 toward the cost of a 
$16,000 elevator there. 

The air-conditioned Latzer Library now has a 
collection of 11,000 volumes, many of them donated. 
The Weinheimer Center hosts all sorts of meetings 
and activities during a twelve-hour period six days 
a week, including courses in art, a cooking school, 
boy and girl scout meetings, roller skating, tennis. 
volleyball and square dancing. The varied programs 
of the Center, summer baseball leagues, and the 
swimming pool in Lindendale Park make juvenile 
problems almost nonexistent. 

“T know several boys who were on the wrong 
track, but they are now playing basketball instead 
of doing something else,” said Jerome Zobrist, 
youthful manager of the Weinheimer Building. 

The Center is maintained by the city (which has 
its administrative offices there) out of tax receipts 
and through a board presently composed of the high 
school principal, a physician’s wife, and headed by 
Leonard Winter, cashier of the First National Bank. 
At winter peak, one thousand people a month use 
the Center’s facilities. 

Highland grade school children, other than those 
waiting for completion of the new St. Paul’s paro- 
chial school, attend classes in a three-year-old 
$1,200,000 building that has equipment “second to 
none,” according to School District Superintendent 
John C. deLaurenti. The 290-square-mile district, 
one of the largest in the state and taking in parts 
of three counties, also has three smaller elementary 
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schools in rural areas, and an impressive, spaciot 
high school alongside the Highland elementar 
center. ‘ 

Almost half the Highland population is Catholig 
and there are nearly six hundred students in th 
parochial grade and high school. Nearby is the ne 
St. Paul’s Catholic Church, a building which depart 
boldly from traditional design, and_ the 140-be 
St. Joseph Hospital occupying an entire squal 
block. A $1,250,000 addition to this institutior 
operated by the Hospital Sisters of St.. Franeisy i 
only a few years old. 3 

Town Has Quiet Charm = 

Other buildings dating back many years—pubhi 
institutions, business places, palatial residences= 
have been so well kept they suffer nothing by com 
parison with new additions to Highland. As” 
matter of fact, the town has changed little in char 
acter from the street scene of over one hundred year 
ago that is depicted in a mural hanging above th 
door of the First National Bank. The old schoolhous 
has been removed from the plaza and automobile 
have taken the place of wagons and carriages. Bu 
the Kinne Company still has its grocery in the sam 
location and, though most store fronts are mon 
up-to-date, there are no flamboyant colors or outsize 
neons anywhere around the square to spoil th 
quiet fascination and old-fashioned charm that hay 
been captured in the painting. 

In the center of the plaza is a large stone fountai: 
built by the city, which has vari-colored light 
playing upon the water. It takes forty-five minull 
for the lights to make a complete cycle. Tree-shade 
walks stretch away from the fountain in all dire 
tions around the square, and there are benches 
this pastoral setting affording a close-up of busina 
activity in the shopping center. 

In short, the most casual survey of physid 
facilities points to the conclusion that the conserr 
tive, thrifty people of Highland are not inclined | 
be close-fisted where the welfare of their town 
concerned. 

Mayor Gerry Beaird typified this attitude 
speaking of the $1,000,000 Silver Lake propos 
“It’s a big project for our city,”he said, “but 
cost will be more than offset by the benefits 
ceived.” 

Beaird is a relative newcomer to Highland— 
arrived twelve years ago—but he has the sé 
philosophy toward community development as 
people who elected him mayor: Keep High. 
growing by planning ahead. City officials 
already discussing improvements that will be nee: 
at the sewer treatment plant several years from 

The mayor, too, interprets the wholesome stat 
affairs in Highland in terms of the environnep, 
created by German and Swiss traditions. On | 
other hand, Mayor Beaird takes exception to) 
notion that Highland residents tend to be clannil 

“I was discouraged by such reports at the * 
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European Architectural Influence 


en I was considering a move to Highland from 
Louis,” he said, “but things were not at all like 
ad been led to expect.” 

I have never found such a friendly, hospitable 
n, he added, and the mayor is not likely to get 


h argument out of anyone personally familiar 
Highland. 
he Rev. William B. Whalen, pastor of St. Paul's 
holic Church, provided what is perhaps the best 
bmary description of Highland and its people. 
It is an outstanding community and one that is 
y clean in every respect,” he said. “It has been 
to stay on an even keel because it does not 
end on one industry. The people are hard- 
king and they exercise good judgment.” 
s a result, the clergyman added, there is no 
erty. He emphasized this by means of the 
rch’s St. Vincent de Paul Society, an organi- 
on committed to aid the needy. 
aid Father Whalen: “We have an awful time 
ng to find somebody to help.” 


BIG PLANT FOR METROPOLIS 
chemical products center of the Allied Chemical 
Dye Corporation to be built at Metropolis is 
ected to cost $10 million. The plant will start 
ating late in 1958 or early in 1959 and will 
loy 280 to 400 persons, according to I.H. For- 
, vice-president of Allied’s Chemical Division. 
he plant is to be constructed on a six-hundred 
site, part of which is owned by Metropolis’ 
istrial Committee. 

making the announcement to Lindell Sturgis. 
opolis banker, Forshee said the plant would he 
first privately-owned unit to produce uranium 
fluoride and would be “a significant step in the 
’s plan to broaden industrial participation in 
atomic energy program.” 


COUNCIL OF 100 CATCHES UP TO 
OUTDOOR TREND AT CAMP SI-BO-GI 


By Jo Ann Boydston 


Anything that affects the education of our chil- 
dren affects every one of us, businessmen particular- 
ly, because a region’s economic health depends so 
closely on the educational level of its citizens. 

One new emphasis which is affecting education, 
and thus all of us, is outdoor education. This unique 
approach to learning has grown rapidly and has 
captured the imagination of educators everywhere. 
In Southern Illinois, it is more than a theory, how- 
ever; it is a growing reality. 

During the past year, several Southern Illinois 
communities took their first steps to provide outdoor 
education for school children. DuQuoin fifth-graders 
spent two days at the SIU camp at Little Grassy 
Lake with their regular teachers and with specialists 
from the University staff. Carbondale elementary 
schools continued their well-established program in 
which each sixth-grader spends twenty-four hours at 
Giant City State Park. The West Frankfort City 
Schools have initiated a program, using facilities of 
the nearby 4-H Camp. Southern Illinois University 
School groups spent a full week at the SIU camp 
in the spring of 1956, as they have for several years. 

Far from considering these camping trips as 
vacations, educators point to research which shows 
children learn many things better in the out-of- 
doors. Through a well-planned program of living, 
working, and learning together, children have an 
opportunity to see, touch, and do many things they 
ordinarily can only read or talk about. Psychologic- 
ally, this is sound educational procedure. The more 
first-hand experience the school can provide for a 
child, the more permanent and meaningful will be 
his learning. 


Camp for All Area Children 


Sensing that outdoor education offers a special 
potential for Southern Illinois, the Educational 
Council of 100, Inc., has pioneered in encouraging 
and helping schools to start programs. Several years 
ago, when the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service 
decided to lease all the land around Little Grassy 
Lake to organized groups for camping programs, 
the Council of 100 asked that 1400 acres be set 
aside for the schools of the area. Members of the 
Council reasoned that existing facilities would 
certainly not be enough for all Southern Illinois 
schools, and few schools could ever afford to build 
their own outdoor classrooms, crafts shops, nature 
trails, swimming and_ boating facilities, firing 
ranges, living quarters, etc. The answer seemed to 
lie in a large co-operative school camp, centrally 
located. The Little Grassy Lake site was well-suited 
for this purpose. On the basis of facts presented by 
the Council of 100, the government allocated the 


land requested. 
(continued on page 14) 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS FIRMS PLAN 
BUT NOT UNDER NAME OF BUDGETING 


By Ralph D. Swick 


Last January, in casual conversation with the 
author, an executive of a small firm brought up the 
subject of business planning. He volunteered ihe 
information that’ he already knew how much his 
sales were supposed to be for the year 1957. Seeing 
that the writer evidenced marked interest in ihe 
subject, he also showed figures listing the amounts 
of his anticipated expenses and the net profit whicn 
he expected. 

He added that he was quite aware a later outlook 
might modify certain of his predictions, but he 
would know immediately when his organization 
was not meeting its goals. Not only did he set forth 
his plans but he made sure that his bookkeeping 
and accounting section compared actual _per- 
formance each month with the budgeting for the 
month. He pointed out that if he was going to 
manage he could best do it by first placing his plans 
in writing and figures, and second, by comparing 
his actual performance—as indicated by monthly 
financial reports—with the written plan. He felt that 
he could not easily correct deficiencies unless he 
knew where his business was falling short of expec- 
tations. 

Although this business executive’s view was 
emphatically presented, apparently it is a minority 
view among firms in Southern Illinois. Some busi- 
nessmen flatly state that they do not believe budget. 
ing would be practical in their particular business. 
Others express belief that partial budgets of one 
kind or another are useful to their operations. 

No general conclusion can be reached that all 
businesses should budget or none should budget. 
Instead, ideas and attitudes of some executives are 
presented for consideration by other businessmen. 
Some of these thoughts might be useful and adapt- 
able to the operations of particular businesses. 

These possibilities are being explored in two 
steps. The first is concerned with getting informa- 
tion from business executives about current prac- 
tices in their particular companies. This article 
treats that particular part of the problem and 
summarizes reactions of seventy-eight concerns 
scattered throughout Southern Illinois. There is no 
implication that the seventy-eight companies repre- 
sent a scientific sample of industries in this area. 
All companies are manufacturing concerns and 
nearly all have over twenty employees. 

The second part of this project will include case 
studies of detailed budgeting procedures actually 
employed by some Southern Illinois manufacturers. 
To the extent that information is available, attention 
will be directed not only to the technical procedures 
but also to some of the hurdles to be overcome and 
some of the major benefits to be enjoyed by budget- 
ing organizations. However, the following para- 
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eraphs deal only with a summation of the ideas ang 
attitudes toward planning and budgeting as ex 
pressed by Southern Illinois businessmen. 


Who Knows the Business Plans? 


All business concerns responding to the question 
naire tacitly imply that plans of some kind are made 
A few say that future plans are known to thi 
manager only. The management of sixty of th 
companies say their key employees know in | 
general way of the plans of the organization. Gen 
erally speaking, there appears to be little unwilling 
ness on the part of management to inform member 
of the labor-management teams of the hopes, op 
ations and specific goals of their respective organiza 
tions. } 

- 
Are the Plans in Writing? { 

There is a wide variance in practice when 7 
comes to placing the plans in writing. Only twelve 
of the seventy-eight companies report that they ust 
a complete budget and list their plans in dollars ane 
cents. Nineteen of the companies report the use 6 
a partial budget which includes as a minimum th 
estimated volume of sales. In nine companies 
partial budget is prepared after production goal 
are given the plant by the home office or executiy, 
offices. 


Do Employees Share in Planning? 


In ten companies employees do not share in an 
way in planning. In fifty-four of the companie 
employees may make suggestions through thes 
foreman or supervisor concerning the activity i 
which they are working. In thirty-three of the firm 
supervisory personnel actively share in planning }} 
participating in the preparation of some kind of é 
estimate for their department. In a few instane 
this phase of planning is restricted to the prepan 
tion of estimated unit costs rather than determini 
of aggregate costs. 


Is Performance Checked Against Plans? 


Thirty-two of the seventy-eight companies p 
pare regular reports comparing actual performam 
with goals. In nineteen, key personnel are asked 
compare department plans and performance. A st 
stantial number of the companies ask for the ha 
of supervisory personnel in preparing a budget! 
cost estimate and keep the same key employees fu 
informed as to the actual performance of 
departments. 

Only ten of the firms indicate that they make: 
comparison at all between their plans and t 
performance. In thirty-six firms the manager che 
this in a general way. 


If Not Budgeting, Have Ever Budgeted? 


Of the companies not now using budgeting’ 
cedures, thirty-six indicate that they had never 
such a formal method of planning. Seven compai 
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that they have budgeted at some time in the 
t. Of these, three give no reasons for discontinu- 
; two give economy as the cause: and one gives 
difficulty of predicting volume, prices, and 
rkets in that particular business as the reason 
discontinuing. Another points out that several 
rs ago its business ownership was out of state 
| therefore budgeting was necessary. The man- 
r indicates that owners and managers are now 
y close to the operation, and therefore, budgeting 
o longer necessary. 


r Thought of Budgeting? 


f the companies which have not set up a com- 
e, formal budget, there is an equal division 
een those that had never considered that form 
etailed planning and those who had considered 
form of detailed planning and turned it down. 
reasons given for rejecting formal budgeting are 
e varied. Three companies think that the cost of 
alling and operating a budget system seems 
ssive compared to its benefits. Thirty companies 
k their managements are close enough to the 
ations to plan, co-ordinate, and control per- 
ance without the use of a formal budget. Six 
panies feel that they do not have a standard 
factory accounting system in operation to serve 

basis for establishing budgets and checking 
ormance. One company is not organized so that 
onsibility and authority for all functions is 
rly set forth. Three companies do not want to 
al accounting information to subordinates. In 
companies the fact that major executives do not 
r budgeting is the key factor for turning the 

down. Miscellaneous other reasons include 
ments that supply is dependent upon the 
ther and export demand, cost estimates prove 
e satisfactory than a budget. and one company 
urrently studying the problem of whether to 
get. 


ounting or Bookkeeping System? 


Il seventy-eight of the companies reported that 
maintain an accounting or bookkeeping system. 
his number, sixty report the use of a “double 
y” system. An equal number of firms use some 
of financial reporting with about sixteen 
aring monthly reports, and thirty-two reporting 
ally. A very limited number report quarterly 
semi-annually. 

fty-four of the firms use a cost system and of 
number thirty-five have their cost records “tied 
with their general ledgers and nineteen keep 
rate statistical records. Statistical records may 
from a few figures on a warehouse post to 
rate cost records extending back over the 


e life of the business. 


clusion 


lis article has been chiefly concerned with a 


summary of attitudes expressed by seventy-eight 
manufacturing companies scattered throughout 
thirty-one Southern Illinois counties. Employees in 
individual companies range generally from twenty 
to eighteen hundred. Although this erouping of 
companies does not represent a scientific sample, 
some ideas seem to have a large enough following 
to make worthwhile a review of some of the pros 
and cons of the problem of whether to budget. Sone 
thoughts seeming to favor budgeting include the 
following: 

a. Aids in setting down the plans of business 
in a methodical form and in the language of 
business, that is, dollars and cents. — 

b. Aids in-co-ordinating business activity by 
requiring each of the parts of a business 
organization to fit into the master plan. 

c. Aids in control of business. In the first place, 
key employees help establish the budget for 
their departments. In the second place, key 
employees are kept informed of their prog- 
ress as compared with their budget. The 
accounting and bookkeeping section pro- 
vides this latter information. 

d. Absentee management and ownership can 
best exert managerial control over an organi- 
zation by use of a budget. An organi- 
zation scattered over a wide geographical 
area can use budgeting to bring the organi- 
zation together in a co-ordinated plan. 

Following are some of the reasons given for not 
using formal budgeting: 

a. The reason for not budgeting given most 
frequently is that management is close 
enough to actual operations to plan, co- 
ordinate, and control performance without 
the use of a formal budget. 

b. Other miscellaneous reasons given, but with 
no particular preponderance in any one 
direction, include the arguments that the cost 
is too high when compared with benefits; 
accounting system is not adaptable; firm did 
not wish to reveal accounting information to 
subordinates; and major executives did not 
want it. 

No blanket statement can be made that all busi- 
nesses should use formal budgeting although it is 
assumed that all businesses prepare plans. It would 
appear that the next step in a study of this kind 
would include a review of specific successful budget- 
ing procedures used by a few manufacturing com- 
panies of Southern Illinois. Although each company 
has individual problems, some problems un- 
doubtedly overlap to an extent that other companies 
and theorists would profit by the experiences of a 
successful few. 


from Gillespie Two school teachers, John Orler 
and Mike Verticchio, have developed and are marketing 
a deodorant known as Muf-O-Dor. 
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EMPLOYMENT SOUGHT FOR STUDENTS 
IN JOBS RELATED TO CLASSWORK 


By Alice Rector 


Approximately half the on-campus student enroll- 
ment at Southern Illinois University is engaging in 
some form of remunerative work either on the 
campus, in downtown Carbondale, or in the students’ 
home towns. 

Each year a greater number of students are re- 
questing part-time work to meet the cost of their 
education and to gain valuable experience. The 
University Administration has therefore expanded 
the student work program, increased the staff, and 
broadened the functions of the Student Work Office. 
This office attempts to make the process of securing 
a job and progressing in that job a realistic and 
worthwhile educational experience for the studeni: 

1. In taking the initiative in interviewing for a 
job. 

2. In filling out application forms. 

3. In appraising his own abilities and interests. 

4. In successfully meeting competition with other 
students to secure work on the basis of his 
own qualifications and his interviews with 
prospective employers. 

5. In analyzing his financial need in terms of 
the amount of time to be spent in part-time 
work, 

6. In developing a sense of personal worth. 

7. In developing a sense of responsibility toward 
his job, his employer, and his own conduct. 

8. In using creative thinking to meet new tasks. 

9. In developing proper attitudes toward on-the- 
job instruction. 

10. In having practical work experience under 
competent supervision. 

11. In handling money earned for meeting his 
own living needs and responsibilities. 

12. In budgeting of time for work, study, sleep. 
and other needs. 

13. In developing good habits of work and proper 
attitudes toward work. 

Basically, after considering all of the possibilities 
in an educational work experience, it seems feasible 
to assume that part-time work in conjunction with 
academic pursuits would give college students the 
best chance for total educational development. 

Students in both on-campus and off-campus jobs 
are given blocks of time for work by the Student 
Work Office, and the academic schedule of courses 
is built around the work schedule. Whenever pos- 
sible the student is referred to jobs where he will 
use his skills and knowledge in practical work 
closely related to his academic major or minor. 
Evaluation ratings are made by supervisors in 
counseling with students, and these evaluations 
become a part of the student’s permanent record at 
the University, to be used as a basis for recommen- 
dations on completion of his college career. 


Effective supervision and training are the ke 
notes to the educational values which a stude 
receives from his work experience. Eleven staff men 
bers who have provided unusually effective super 
vision of students constitute the core of a traini 
program initiated on campus this past year. Pr 
school “trial” programs were held in the secretari 
photographic, and food services last fall for — 
selected group of new student employees. Because 
of its success, a larger number of students wil 
receive the benefits of the pre-school training . 
sram next fall. 


Wage and Hour Schedules ‘| 


One of the major concerns of the director of the 
Student Work Program is in singling out student 
of high abilities who are in need of financial assist 
ance. In April, 1956, some 120 high school senior 
who ranked in the upper 10 per cent of their classe 
and had financial need were brought to the campu 
for orientation and for aptitude and skills testing 
After counseling and interviews, these students— 
who might not otherwise have had the opportunity 
to attend colleze—were placed in jobs commen 
surate with.their qualifications and skills. 

Students are working in every department of th 
University performing jobs which vary from un 
skilled to those which are supervisory and technica 
in nature. Student jobs fall into six major classi 
fications. Rates of pay range from $.70 an hou 
minimum to $1.05 per hour, depending on th 
type of. work and the experiences and qualifiea 
tions of the student employee. The number of houn 
worked during the month by each student varie 
according to the needs of the employer and/e 
according to the time which the student has avail 
able for work. 

During the month of May, 1956, there were 1,29 
students who received checks from the on-campt 
student employment program. Approximately 1,40 
students reported they had worked off-campus. 

A large number of the remainder of the of 
campus students defray a part of their Universi) 
expenses by summer work, and assisting students 
secure summer jobs is another function of the St) 
dent Work Office. The assistant director of tl 
Student Work Program is specifically responsil!| 
for working with area employers and providin 
supervision for students working off-campus. 
definite attempt is made to evaluate off-campus wo 
experiences, 

Some 219 students, including 177 men and 
women, working on campus in May, 1956, h 
jobs which required technical or supervisory ski. 
Of the 521 clerical workers, including 180 men a 
341 women, 196 had typing jobs, 73 dictation, 
11 were accountants. There were 435  studen 
including 371 men and 64 women, who had lall 
or service jobs. 

The majority of students in clerical classificatie 

(continued on page 
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NDITIONS UNFAVORABLE FOR 
BOOSTING SMALL FARM INCOME 


By Harvey S. Woods 


oing northward from the southern tip of Lllinois. 
re are increasing numbers of commercial farms 
more farms with higher incomes per county.’ 
r one-half, or 83,609, of Illinois farms had sales 
9,000 to $24,999 in 1954. 

n the eleven southernmost counties, however. only 
21 farms were in this bracket. Only 6.5 per cent 
he farms in Illinois had sales of less than $1,200. 
21 per cent of the farms in the eleven southern 
nties had sales of less than $1,200. This leads to 
conclusion that if there are low-income farms in 
ois, they certainly must be in the southern 
tion of the state. 

cross the nation, farms have had declining 
mes in the past several years. Total national 
me now is almost 50 per cent greater than it 
in 1947-49, but farm income is almost 25 per 
It less. Farmers with a greater amount of avail- 
production resources have been able to adapt 
his condition with less difficulty than others with 
few resources. 


What Causes Low-Income Farms? 


ow farm income results when a farm operator 
resources which are inadequate to permit him 
arm efficiently under today’s technology and 
e relationships. 

echnology is essentially of two types. One type, 
ch can be purchased and applied in variable 
unts, is quite as applicable on the small as on 
large-farm. Examples include fertilizer, better 
varieties, and better livestock breeding through 
ig artificial insemination. These result in 
eased yield per acre and/or per animal and 
Ily reduce costs per unit of production. 

nother type of technology, including most mod- 
machinery, requires large capital outlays for 
unit. This type is cost-reducing only on large 
ations. The annual use or fixed cost of this 
ipment is high and, consequently, the per unil 
of production will be high unless it can be 
ad over a large volume. 


Is This Situation Desirable? 


ome persons may condemn the causes for the 
income farm business. However, some changes 
e accompanied these causes which many people 
eve desirable. Some of these changes include 
following: 


commercial farm is one where sales of farm products 
unt to $1,200 or more per year. Farms with a value of 
of $250 to $1,199 are commercial only if the operator 
ed off the farm less than 100 days and the income of 
operator and members of his family received from 
arm sources is less than the total value of all farm 
ucts sold (U.S. Census, 1954). 


1. The increased capacity of each family to 
produce more, resulting in a well-fed nation and an 
improved standard of living. In 1954, the average 
food cost per person in the U.S. was $395 per year 
(25 per cent of the consumer’s income after taxes I. 
In many of the less fortunate nations of the world. 
citizens spend 50 per cent of their income for food 
and then live chiefly on such foods as wheat and 
rice, 

2. In general, the larger the per cent of people 
required to produce food and fiber, the lower the 
level of living. In Russia, it takes 40 per cent of 
the workers to produce food and fiber as compared 
to 13 per cent in the U.S. Fewer persons needed to 
produce food releases others to produce such items 
as better schools, hospitals, and homes that are 
considered important to our way of life. 

3. There has been an absolute decline of nine 
million farm people in the U.S. in the past twenty 
years. If the 1955 farm income had been divided up 
among these nine million more people the net 
income per person on farms would have been one- 
third lower than it actually was. The entire popula- 
tion would be worse off since fewer people would 
be producing commodities other than food and the 
income of all would be lowered. 

It appears logical that these changes were inevi- 
table in order to have progress and increase family 
incomes. From this standpoint they appear to have 
been desirable and will likely continue into the 
future. 


What Can Be Done? 


Under today’s production conditions, the potential 
income for the small farm business does not appear 
favorable. People living on a small farm with a 
small business do not have the level of living of 
families on farms with large businesses. 

In all probability, the trend toward fewer and 
larger farms and a declining farm population cannot 
be reversed. Even if it could, the surplus problem 
would be worsened, prices would be forced down- 
ward, the cost of controlling production would be 
increased, and the level of living for farm people as 
well as others in our economy would be lowered. 

Improved efficiency is often suggested. However, 
increased efficiencies are just as feasible or even 
more so on the large farms. This would not solve the 
income discrepancy between large and small farm 
businesses. As our level of living increases, higher 
incomes in an absolute sense are not nearly as 
significant as the relative income position between 
farmers and nonfarmers and between farmers with 
large and small businesses. 

Future alternatives for low-income or small farms 
appear to depend up (1) the availability of land 
and suitable credit to permit an increase in the size 
of business and (2) the availability of nonfarm 
jobs to allow the accumulation of capital to enlarge 
farming operations or to change from farming to 
nonfarming operations. 
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There is a need for constructive programs which 
will make apparently inevitable changes both pos- 
sible and less costly for the farm operator. The 
following areas need to be considered: 

1. The first and basic step is increased produc- 
tivity from the available resources. Applications of 
lime, phosphate, potassium, and nitrogen will prob- 
ably be necessary. This requires capital. 

2. Expansion in rural areas of vocational educa- 
tion other than and in addition to vocational agri- 
culture. Such training should be available to areas 
where the majority of farm boys must get into 
occupations other than farming. 

3. Policies and programs to aid in the creation 
of nonfarm job opportunities are needed. Offering 
certain inducements or subsidies to industries may 
be required to create the kind of jobs and at the 
locations where they would make the greatest con- 
tributions to the present low-income farm operators. 

1. More adequate credit programs (by private 
co-operative, and governmental lending agencies) 
to meet the need for farm-size expansion and farm 
development. 

The family on the small or low-income farm ioday 
is in trouble not because this size or unit and/or 
business was always too small and should therefore 
never have been created, but because technological 
change in recent years has made it relatively in- 
efficient. At the time these units were established, 
they were considered adequate for a reasonable level 
of living. 

In conclusion, it seems logical that the future of 
the small farm (number of acres) as the sole source 
of family income is not very bright. The major 
improvement in income will come through increased 
farm size, and/or farm business expansion, and/or 
nonfarm employment. The public has a large re- 
sponsibility in creating opportunities that will make 
these alternatives realistic and obtainable for farm 
families who must make these adjustments. 


STUDENTS 


(continued from page 10) 


have received some training in high school business 
courses. Students in technical and supervisory jobs 
may have had previous training or experience, bul 
for the most part they are students with specialized 
training at the college level or students who received 
promotions on the job because of their initiative and 
responsibility. 

Last year, there were more than 250 students 
and student wives referred to jobs downtown in 
Carbondale, in addition to those students already 
employed there. There were more than four hundred 
calls for students to do odd jobs. 

Part-time student jobs often lead to full-time 
employment after graduation. More opportunities 
become available for the student whose preparation 
for work includes adequate supervision and training. 
Some students who are presently working either on- 
campus or off-campus in the business’ field will con- 


tinue with their work as full-time, well-traine 
employees upon graduation. 

Assuming that one of the major outcomes of ag 
effective education is enabling a student to apply his 
skills and abilities to the solution of new problems 
and assuming that work experience offers these 
educational values, then giving a youth the oppor 
tunity to earn part or all of his college expenses i 
a worthwhile investment. The Student Work Offi 
is interested in co-operating with area employers t{ 
obtain more part-time and summer job opportunities 
for young people in their home communities. The 
staff is ready to assist in the selection of these stu 
dents and to help with supervision when requested 
Some industries find that summer work for under 
eraduates is profitable as a training process fo 
future employees. 


ye 
" . 


BUSINESS ALUMNI OFFICERS 

School of Business alumni officers are plannia 
future activities for their alumni association, am 
have asked that all School of Business alumni cow 
tact them. The new officers, shown above (1 to r> 
are Ernest Flota, vice-president, 103 Gerson, Got 
frey: Bud Cross, secretary-treasurer, 2407 Valld 
Court, Alton; Don Reiss, president, General Insu 
ance Company of America, 3750 Lindell. St. Lous 
Other contact can be made through Dean Hen) 
Rehn, School of Business. 


LABOR INSTITUTE 

A campus agency designed to help solve labe 
problems is one of three new institutes authoriz# 
by Southern Illinois University’s Board of Trustee 
The Labor Institute will offer a consulting servil 
on labor and industrial relations, conduct resear® 
and special surveys of interest to unions and 
management, and provide special courses for indil 
trial personnel and labor groups. It also will mi 
study programs for students seeking careers in th 


field. 
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EA INVESTMENT CLUBS SEEK 
DUCATION, LONG-RANGE PROFITS 


By Ed Hahesy 


ing town of Rosiclare are enthusiastic share- 
ders in a plan to “earn while you learn” the 
steries of the stock market. 
y pooling small sums of cash in local investment 
s, they have been able to buy into some of the 
ion’s leading industries and, at the same time. 
an education in big business. 
he men’s group, composed of a dentist. a printer, 
ing supervisors and others is known as the 
w Club. The women, mostly housewives and 
hers, are members of the Little Ten. Both 
anizations are among the more than two-thousand 
1 affiliates of the National Association of Invest- 
t Clubs. 
he NAIC plan is no “get-rich-quick” scheme of 
k market speculation. It encourages member 
s to invest in “blue-chip” securities after careful 
jraisals of the potential for long-term profits. As 
atter of record, most clubs actually lose money 
first several years of operation. 
{We're not thinking about the present,” said Dr. 
Pph Scott, the Rosiclare dentist who is president 
the Shew Club. “Some of us have children who 
want to go to college someday, and others want 
uild up a little nest egg that may come in handy 
r we have reached 65.” 
cott and Joseph J. Humm, organization director 
insurance agent of the Pope-Hardin County 
Bureau, were on a fishing trip in 1954 when 
decided to try the investment club plan. The 
e Shew was derived from the last names of the 
original members: Scott, Humm, Glen Eichorn, 
Fred Wrobbel. Eichorn is an accountant for 
a and Wrobbel an engineer for the same firm. 
ach of these men put up fifty dollars to get the 
started. Their first purcahse from monthly 
ber investments was ten shares of Dow 
mical. 
lub members hold shares in their club rather 
in individual companies whose stock is pur- 
ed. One of the members serves as agent in buy 
sell transactions voted by the majority. Total 
ts of the club at any one time are based on 
1 market value of stock holdings as well as cash 
he bank. If one member drops out, he gets the 
ent value of club shares he holds. 

Small Monthly Investments 
some NAIC clubs, each member puts in an 
] amount every month—usually ten or fifteen 
rs—but in the men’s organization at Rosiclare, 
vidual investments vary. No one person can 
‘more than twenty-five per cent of the club, 
ever. 


its first year, the Shew Club received $39 in 


en men and ten women in the small fluorspar 
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dividends but incurred $82 expenses for brokers’ 
fees and other costs to come out with a net loss of 
$43. Last year, the club showed a profit of $13.33. 
However, the $3,070 the ten members invested in 
1955-56 has grown to $3,413.26. 

Shew holds shares in Dow Chemical, Aluminum 
Limited of Canada, Southern Company, and General 
Dynamics. 

“We want to acquire common stocks which will 
ride out and rise above the deflationary effects in 
purchasing value which will probably affect the 
American dollar in the future,” says Shew’s annual 
report, prepared by Jacob Blecheisen, president of 
the Rosiclare Lead and Fluorspar Company. 

The Little Ten Club of Rosiclare is only one year 
old. Some of the women are wives of Shew Club 
members, but this is not the general rule. Mrs. 
Mary Hensley, the president, is the wife of a variety 
store operator and the club roster also includes an 
assistant bank cashier, a nurse, a music teacher, 
and a secretary. 

The Little Ten’s first annual report showed stock 
purchases in Standard Oil of Indiana and American 
Cyanamid, and a net loss of nineteen cents per 
share held in the Club. 

“If we had bought Standard Oil three days 
earlier, we would have finished the year in the 


black,” said Mrs. Hensley. 
Club Idea Not New 


The investment club idea is nothing new. Earlier 
in this century, there were clubs in which members 
competed with each other, putting their money in 
speculative stocks to see who would make the 
sreatest return on his investment. 

Now, however, the emphasis is on education, 
fellowship and long-term gains. Club members who 
want to take a fling at speculating do it only on 
paper. Whenever hard cash is used, stock purchases 
are made in companies that meet rigid criteria of 
earnings, sales, growth, and management ability. 

Following this pattern, a club started in Detroit 
in 1940 has twelve members who have invested 
$28,000. Over the past sixteen years, they have 
withdrawn $22,000 from the club and it has a 
liquidating value today of $92,000. 

At Rosiclare, investment club members have 
become serious students of the American industrial 
scene. The Wall St. Journal is practically required 
reading, Barron’s Weekly, Financial World, Forbes. 
and other publications are supplementary textbooks. 
Through all types of media, Shew and Little Ten 
stockholders keep close tabs on national and inter- 
national affairs which may have some bearing on 
market conditions. Among the two groups are 
people who knew nothing of general business con- 
ditions two years ago, but who now talk glibly 
about the market for specific, unpronounceable 
drug products and explain complicated theories of 
leading economists. ae : 
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Little Ten Meeting 


The February meeting of the Little Ten Club 
went something like this: 

Mrs. Hensley, the president, quoted at length 
from a financial report of American Cyanamid, one 
of the companies that has attracted investment of 
the Little Ten Club. 

“According to the Wall St. Journal, they are 
considering a two-for-one split,” she told the group. 
“T ouess all of you also noticed the stock jumped 
three and a quarter points on yesterday's market.” 

Lengthy reports were given by members on 
several other stocks the club was considering. These 
reports, compiled from information provided by the 
NAIC, brokers, and financial publications, included 
five-year histories of earnings and market prices. 
dividend records, assets and liabilities, amount of 
working capital, expansion plans, and new product 
development. 

Mrs. Marion Bailie, Director of Nurses at the 
Hardin County General Hospital, presented the 
report on Dow Chemical. 

“In August, Dow was in the high point of the 
caution zone and we let it alone.” she explained. 
“But it’s now selling at 23.07 times earnings which 
puts it below the buying zone.” 

Mrs. Bailie concluded with an excerpt from 
Standard and Poors Review: “There is no reason 
for an aggressive buying program but the issue 
(Dow) qualifies as one of the best growth stocks 
for long-term holdings.” 

Some two hours later, the decision on which stock 
to buy was put before the Club. 

“Let’s hold off on Dow,” said Mrs. Bennye Lay. 
wife of a fluorspar mill superintendent. “Indications 
are that prices will drop further.” 

“I’m for sticking with American Cyanamid,” Mrs. 
Jacob Blecheisen said. The Little Ten already holds 
five shares of this stock. 

“Accumulation should come after diversification,” 
Mrs. Hensley injected. “You can’t put all your eggs 
in one basket and expect to win.” 

“You create more interest when you diversify,” 
Mrs. Frances Sohosky agreed. 
Eventually, the women concurred on diversifying 
their holdings and they settled for five shares of 
McGraw-Hill. An earlier report on the publishin~ 
firm had been highly favorable, and its consistent 
sales growth of the past ten years was “the pretticst 
thing we've ever done on a chart.” 

The Little Ten meeting lasted until 11 p.wt. There 
was no small talk, no shop talk, no irrelevant dis- 
cussions, but all of the women seemed to be enjoying 
themselves. pe nae 

“T left a good party to come to this meeting,” 
said Mrs. Lay, “but I know I’ve had more fun here.” 

On the wall of the dentist’s office where the meeting 
was held were two placards with a listing of eighteen 
points—“our ideas of what constitutes growth 
stocks.” These included: “Consistent record of high 


pre-tax profit margin,” “Emphasis on researe 
“Expansion faster than national economy,” “Rath 
low ratio of labor costs to total sales,” “Above ave 
age expenditures on capital goods,” “Relative fre 
dom from strikes and slowdowns,” and “Inventori 
suitable for profitable sales under average co 
ditions.” | 

As club members become more experienced 
the market, they may benefit by trading a cra 
their growth stocks for “undervalued” securiti 
Even if their best judgment turns out to be wron 
on these trades, no one will be seriously hurt. 0 
the other hand, such investments might bring a tid 
profit. 

“With this kind of setup, people have a chance | 
learn something about the stock market wither 
being financially ruined,” said Dr. Scott. 

“I wish we had started this twenty years ago, 


he added. 
COUNCIL 


(continued from page 7) 


The Council of 100 followed through by leasin 
570 acres. According to the terms of the leas 
development must proceed according to a mast 
plan approved by the government for ten years b 
fore the remainder of the land will be added to th 
original lease. Through a contest for all Souther 
Illinois school children, the area was named “Cam 
Si-Bo-Gi”—for Southern Illinois Boys and Girls 
by a Mt. Vernon sixth-grader, Linda Sue Whitake 
Development of the area was started and, for U 
first time, school groups will use Camp Si-Bo-4 
during the spring of 1957. 

Southern Illinois is well on its way to having t) 
largest and most complete school camp in the Unit; 
States. Even more important than the prestige am 
leadership this camp gives to Southern Illinois : 
the unusual educational opportunity which is } 
coming possible for area children. Through tht 
new approach to study, Southern Illinois childn 
are learning basic skills more effectively and enjq 
ing the process. They are learning to be bet) 
neighbors and more intelligent citizens. 
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MANAGEMENT SESSION AT CARMI 


For the first time the Small Business Instit) 
has offered a dynamic session on “Sales Mana 
ment,” for retailers at Carmi. Management fu 
tions, responsibilities, and needs were discussed. 
session, involving play-acting, speech-making, bra 
storming, and paneling in rapid-fire succession, ¥ 
designed to assist management in better prepar 
its force to do the job the customer wants. Part) 
pants were Cy Hastings, chairman; Dean Her 
Rehn and Professor Donald Hileman. 

The same program is being offered at sevé 
other towns. Offshoots of this program are one+ 
seminars on sales management, and a selling s 
program for all sales people. 
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GEST U.S. ESTABLISH MORE 
MERICAN UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 


By Frank L. Klingberg 


IU’s fall program of “Citizens Consultations” 
acted some nationwide attention by its sugges- 
to establish American universities in some 9f 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Preparation 
w underway for the spring program. 
uthern, one of twenty midwest institutions co- 
ating with the U.S. State Department and ihe 
onal Commission for UNESCO (the U.N. edu- 
nal agency), has named a Sponsoring Com- 
ee for this program, headed by Dean Willis G. 
rtz, to plan the study of topics significant for 
rica’s long-run international interest. 

addition to Dean Swartz of the Graduate 
ol, the membership of the Committee includes 
other faculty members and twenty-three citizens 
outhern Illinois towns. 
st fall, the Committee established the first Work 
p which met for five successive Monday even- 
under the chairmanship of Dr. G. C. Wiegand. 
Department of Economics, to study “The 
rican Citizen’s Stake in the Progress of Less 
jeloped Areas of the World.” Miss Virginia 
er of the Southern Illinoisan staff served as 
rter. The aim of the program is to furnish the 
Department and the National Commission for 
{SCO with the views of representative citizens 
is area, after they have studied the problems 
lved, and to encourage more widespread interest 
e issues themselves. 
rhaps the most stimulating suggestion sent to 
tate Department by the group was the proposal. 
made by Dr. Wiegand, that American univer- 

be founded in various under-developed 
tries as an effective means of long-range de- 
ment. The group was aware, for example, of 
ignificant influence in the Middle East of the 
rican universities long established at Beirut, 
non, and Cairo, Egypt. The cost of constructing 
equipping the necessary buildings should be 
ively small as compared with the large sums 
nded for foreign aid. In the words of the Work 
p repart: 
n most instances an original investment of 
to two million dollars—whenever possible 
ented by contributions of the local govern- 
s—could provide the essential plant for the 
ing of the young people of the country in fields 
urgently needed. The original construction 
as well as the annual subsidies of these univer- 
could be financed almost entirely through 
terpart funds now lying idle. Each foreign 
ersity should be entrusted to a leading Ameri- 
university as sponsor. 
nee the group realized the special value of 
nts coming to America, the report added: “The 


founding of American universities abroad, however. 
should not result in a reduction of the existing 
student exchange program since only by spending 
some time, preferably not less than a year, in this 
country can the people of underdeveloped countries 
gain a full appreciation of the American way of 
life and the ideals toward which American foreign 
policy is directed.” 

The group favored a continuation of the present 
system of bilateral, direct aid to areas where it 
would be most helpful, but pointed out that in some 
instances multilateral aid through the United 
Nations might be most effective. 

“For this reason,” the report stated, “the pre- 
dominant feeling was that the American contribu- 
tions to the Technical Assistance Fund of the United 
Nations might well be increased beyond the present 
very limited amounts. A relatively small portion 
diverted from bilateral to multilateral might greatly 
increase the effectiveness of the latter without im- 
pairing the effectiveness of the former.” 

It was noted that the total annual expenditures ci 
the United Nations for this technical assistance 
amounted to less than $30 million. 

The Work Group also stressed the importance of 
private action, whenever possible. It was believed 
that countries should rely primarily on private 
capital for development purposes, wherever feasible. 
The system of insuring foreign investments both 
against convertibility and expropriation risks should 
be expanded, and the American tax system should 
be adjusted to eliminate punitive double taxation 
on foreign investments. The great value of the work 
of private religious and charitable organizations 
was pointed out—as under CARE and Church 
World Service. The work of private foundations, 
including Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie, was 
similarly praised. 

The Group summarized the purposes of America’s 
public foreign aid program under the following 
four points: 

1. To help nations become more effective mem- 
bers of a free world. 

2. To develop areas which are important from a 
military point of view. 

3. To develop raw material resources for the 
peacetime economy of the free world and for defense 
preparedness. 

4. To develop world markets, 

It was believed that predominantly altruistic and 
humanitarian objectives are probably best financed 
privately rather than through tax dollars. 


= O: 


from Urbana... The State Water Survey is publishing 
a report analyzing the water resources of the seventeen 
southernmost counties in Illinois. The report discusses 115 
potential reservoir sites which, if developed, could provide 
about 618 billion gallons of water storage. 
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YEAR RETAIL SALES COMPARISON 
[ADE FROM BUSINESS CENSUS DATA 


By Charles E. Rosenbarger 
re US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
ensus, has recently released information on the 
» Census of Business. The Bureau again relied 
ailed questionnaires for the bulk of data. taken 

55 for the year 1954. These lengthy question- 
S were sent to businessmen throughout the 
d States. Returns ran quite high for mailed 
ionnaires generally—due in part. no doubt, to 
egal threat of imprisonment and/or fine for 
e to comply promptly. 
bulation and other preparation of data thus 
ned occupied most of the time of census-takers 
g 1956. Beginning in that year, information 
eleased to the general public—first in dribbles. 
in a deluge. At this writing, however, dissemi- 
n is not yet complete. 
st taken for the year 1929 as a part of the 
nth Decennial Census of the United States, the 
s of Business was later taken for the years 
and 1935. (The funds for these latter two 
ses were furnished by the Civil Works Admin- 
ion and, later, the Works Progress Administra- 
In 1940, the fourth census was taken, for 
ear 1939. World War II intervened, resulting 
lapse of nine years before another census was 
—this time for the year 1948. The sixth and 
Census of Business, as pointed out earlier, was 
for the year 1954. 

Census of Business probably represents the 
al Government's most important single contri- 
to our fund of marketing knowledge. 
ially from quantitative and structural points of 
Each census is composed of a triad of subjeci- 
r—viz., (1) retail, (2) wholesale, and (3) 
e trades. The retail trade division used here 
ins data on a multiplicity of such subjects as 
er of establishments, sales, payrolls, and per- 
| by kind of business; corporate status. credit 
gements, trucking facilities, merchandise line 
warehouse inventories, and a host of related 


Retail Sales 


ring the period under consideration, retail sales 
outhern Illinois, in toto, increased by more 
ne-fifth. This is slightly less than the gain of 
than one-fourth for Illinois, and a good deal 
an the increase of nearly one-third for the 
d States. (See Chart 2.) In short, retail sales 
uthern Illinois, while exhibiting a favorable 
lagged behind both the state and the nation. 
hould be emphasized that none of the data 
n this article has been adjusted for inflation, 
e a general increase in prices of roughly 14% 
occurred during the period 1948-54. Had 
djustment been made, the effect would have 


4 


been a pervasive diminution of 1954 dollar amounts. 
resulting in decreases in increases and increases in 
decreases generally. Obviously, such an adjustment 
would have the virtue of separating real changes 
in retail activity from mere increases in prices, 

Southern Illinois’ share of state sales in 1954 
was 8.5%, or one-tenth of one per cent less than 
its share in 1948. 

Two of the four Illinois counties showing de- 
creases in retail sales between 1948 and 1954 were 
Southern Illinois counties. Hardin’s decrease of 
14% was the greatest decrease suffered by any 
county in Illinois, Retail sales in Randolph County 
declined only 2¢¢. (See Chart 1.) 

The three counties showing the greatest increases 
in the state were all located in Southern Illinois. 
These three counties were Massac, Johnson, and 
Pope, with increases of 109%, 81%, and 77%. 
respectively. Other Southern Illinois counties dis- 
playing unusually large increases were Washington. 
73%; Monroe, 52%; and White, 43%. (See Chart 
i) 

Only one Southern Illinois county had sales of 
over $200 million in 1954. This county, St. Clair. 
had sales of $213 million. (See Table 1.) Sales wise. 
this was the fourth ranking county in the state. 
topped only by Cook’s $6.3 billion, Lake’s $248 
million, and Peoria’s $226 million. 

As might be guessed, Cook County exerted an 
influence on state sales far out of proportion to its 
veoeraphical size. Most people err on the side of 
conservatism in estimating the extent of — this 
influence, however. In 1954, Cook County accounted 
for an impressive 57% of Illinois’ retail sales. 

Retail Establishments 

Southern Illinois ended the year 1954 with 115 
fewer retail establishments than it had in 1948, 
representing a decline of nearly 1% for the six-year 
period. This decline was slightly higher than’ that 
for the State as a whole. Illinois lost 674 stores 
during this same period, or a decrease of approx:- 

Chart 2 
Percentage Increase in Retail Sales, 1948-1954 
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Percentage Increase 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Business. 
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Table 1 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAIL TRADE, BY COUNTY, 1948 and 1954 
$e 
Sales (000’s) 


191 
229 
312 
EEE 
295 
699 
135 
135 
100 
495 
399 
109 
211 
2,126 
592 
180 
178 
3ll 
63 
159 
471 
212 
2,387 
408 
219 
1972 
214 
231 
276 
604 


12,594, 


1948 1954. 
288 282 


158 
223 
330 
sia 
276 
624 
Pa 
139 
73 
459 
419 
110 
273 
2,265 
o77 
207 
216 
284 
55 
141 
421 
205 


2,481 


373 
205 
210 
223 
240 
302 
570 


12,479 


Establishments 


Z Personnel’ 
% Change 1948 | 1954 
— 21 980 945 
17,3 |). 459 411 
Fe Baya 533 
+ 58 | 684 652 
#52 |) 299 232 
GAs 8/905 788 
—10.7 | 1,620 | 1,410 
— 59 | 271 236 
oO gilt =248 215 
=97.0) || 120 93 
Serie Wie cee 1,383 
+ 50 || 1,405 | 1,344 
+ 9 | ie 215 
+ 7 | 729 695 
+65 | 7,612 | 7,960 
— 25 | 1,949 | 1,966 
15.0 404 590 
phen <438 563 
— 8.7 | 732 689 
iar | ae se) 16) 
SAV3 1 259 201 
— 10.6 936 856 
aes 702 712 
aee-0 8,381 | 9,111 
Seas ol 199 1 21,007 
— 64 603 492 
se) 681 594 
+ 4.2 436 505 
"3.9 572 533 
+ 94 783 830 
25.7 | 1974 | 1481 
— 9 135,828 | 37,469 


% Change|] 1948 1954 |% Change 
SG 15,188 seria 40.6 
— 10.5 10,875 11,637} + 7.2 
— 6.7 12,142 14,748) + 21.6 
Say 14,176 18,396} + 29,9 
— 29.4 6,797 7,273| + 7.0 
— 12.9 17,538 19,977| + 13.9 
— 13.0 33,228 34,810| + 4.9 
— 12.9 6,147 6,737| + 9.7 
—115 5,611 7,621; + 36.4 
— 22.5 3,154 2,698; — 142 

or 29,724 34,717| + 17.4 
— 43 29,392 32,447| + 12.9 
+ 57.1 3,675 6,636; + 80.9 
— 4.7 14,451 16,979| + 17.6 
+ 4.6 147,084 | 196,413) + 35.5 
+ 9 41,218 A3 0648 satel 
+ 46.0 7,550 15,715)[eeerl0S.8 
7285 9,990 15,166; + 51.9 
= 59 15,452 16,462} + 6.7 
— 8.3 1,802 3,180 | + 77.4 
=O 4,667 6,101} + 31.5 
— $5 23,338 29°75 9 |e eee 
+ 14 15,085 1720 il 
+ 8.7 {158,244 | 212,809! + 37.0 
— 10.2 25,956 28,222; + 88 
— 18.4 12,228 13,845] + 13.3 
— 12.8 13,109 15,518| + 18.4 
15.8 9,588 16,506} + 72.5 
= 16.8 14,615 16,412} + 12.4 
+ 6.0 15,268 21,740! + 42.9 
= 5.9 82,630 | 37,749 | 15.8 
+ 46 49,922 | 935,846] + 22.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1954 Census of Business, Retail Trade, Illinois, Bull. R-1-13, pp. 6-19. 


1 Refers to paid employees, work week ended nearest November 15. 


?Data on 1948 personnel withheld to avoid disclosure. 


mately 0.7%. Southern Illinois’ share of the states 
retail establishments came to 12.6% in 1954, a 
proportion unchanged since 1948. (ee Pable 2.) 
Five counties in Southern Illinois had more than 
500 retail establishments each in 1954, These were 
St. Clair, 2.481; Madison, 2,265; Franklin, 624; 
Marion, 577; and Williamson, 570. Hardin and 
Pope, with 73 and 55 stores, respectively, were the 
only Southern Illinois counties with less than 109 
retail establishments. (See Table 1.) : 
Two Southern Illinois counties registered in- 
creases of more than 10% in retail establishments 
for the same period. These counties were 
Massac, with a 15.0% increase, and Monroe, with a 
21.3% increase. Six Southern [Illinois counties 
showed decreases of 10% or more in retail stores 
for the same period. These counties were: Hardin, 
2707 Bond, 17.3% 3. Pope, 127%; Pulaski, 
11.3%;. Franklin, 10.7%; and Randolph, 10.6%. 
(See Table 1.) 
It is interesting to note that the 1954 Census of 
Business shows Cook County with 47,416 retail 
establishments, or 48% of the total number in the 
entire state. 


Retail Personnel 


Some 37,469 paid employees were working in 
Southern Illinois stores during the work week of 
November 15, 1954, or 1,641 more than were 
employed in the same week of 1948. This was an 
increase of more than 414%. In 1954, retailing was 
giving employment to more than half a million 
Illinoisans, counting both paid employees and 
proprietors of unincorporated businesses. 

Eight counties in Southern Illinois had more than 
a thousand paid retail employees in 1954, a situa- 
tion which had remained unchanged since 1948. 
These eight counties were St. Clair, with 9,11] 
employees, Madison, with 7,960 employees; Marion, 
with 1,966 employees; Williamson, with 1,48] 
employees; Franklin, with 1,410 employees; Jack- 
son, with 1,383 employees; Jefferson. with 1,344 
employees; and Saline, with 1,097 employees. Only 
two Southern Illinois counties had less than 100 
paid employees in 1954. These were Hardin, with 
93 paid employees, and Pope, with 77 employees, 
both of which had shown decreases in retail per- 
sonnel over 1948. (See Table 1.) 

Nine Southern Illinois counties exhibited increases 
in paid personnel between 1948 and 1954, These 
nine counties, with the increase for each were 
Johnson, 57.1%; Massac, 46%: Monroe, Payee 
Washington 15.8%; St. Clair, 8.7%; White, 6.0% ; 
Richland, 1.4% ; and Marion, 0.9%. Three counties 
showing a dip of one-fifth or more in retail per- 
sonnel were Hardin, with a decrease of 22.5%, and 
Edwards and Pulaski, both of which resistered 
declines of 22.4%. (See Table i} z 


The State and Nation Compared 


Juxtaposing the state with the nation produces 


ame interesting parallels. Illinois, which accounte¢ 
Me % of ie nation’s retail sales in 1929, 
produced 614% in 1954, a diminution of 1%. For 
the same period, Illinois’ share of national income 
dropped from 814% to 7%, or a drop of 1p %. 
Still, Illinois continues to hold its pre-eminence ay 
retail sales, topped in 1954 only by New York and 


California. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 5! 

ROBERT G. LAYER is charman of the SIU Depart 
ment of Economics. 

CHARLES E. ROSENBARGER is an SIU instrue 
tor in Business Administration. . 

HARVEY S. WOODS is an SIU_ instructor in 
Agriculture and Manager of the University 
Experimental Farms. ) 

FRANK S. KLINGBERG is a professor of Govern- 
ment at Southern and chairman of the “Citizens 
Consultations” project of the National Commission 
for UNESCO at SIU. 

JO ANN BOYDSTON is Executive Director of the 
Southern. Illinois Educational Council of 100, 
Incorporated. 

ALICE RECTOR is an assistant professor in the 
SIU Student Work Office. She was assisted in 
the article on student employment by CLARENCE 
W. STEPHENS. Office supervisor, and WILLIAM 
E. O'BRIEN, assistant director. : 


BENTON MANAGEMENT CLINIC 


Benton merchants participated in an eight-week 
clinic on management problems jointly sponsored by 
the Vocational-Technical Institute of Southern Ti 
nois University and the Benton Merchants Associa! 
tion. The sessions were conducted under the auspices 
of the Small Business Institute of Southern, with 
Director Ralph Bedwell and Willmore B. Hastings 
serving as chairmen. Walter George, Benton, was 
the co-ordinator. 

The sessions included “Buying,” Professor Walter 
Elder; “Selling,” Cy Hastings; “Credit,” Cy Hast 
ings: “Personnel,” Larry Davis, Norge; “Advertis 
ing,” Professor Donald Hileman; ‘“Merchandisin 
for Profit,” Dean Henry Rehn; “Customer Se 
vices,” Professor Paul Hoffman; “Financing,” 
Guy Hitt, Benton banker, and James Chisholm o 
the Small Business Administration. 
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from St. Louis . . . In an exclusive story February 1 
the Chicago American said the St. Louis district office o 
the Corps of Engineers has made a favorable report 6 
proposals to open nine-foot channels in the Big Mudd’ 
River and Beaucoup Creek which would enable rive 


barges to transport coal from the Southern Illinois fiel 
to the Mississippi, 


